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Tribunal Approved to Try Terrorists 

By ANNE GEARAN, Associated Press Writer 


WASHINGTON (AP) - The Sept. 11 attacks and the threat of new terrorism justify President Bush's decision to approve the use of 
military tribunals the likes of which the United States has not seen since World War II, administration officials say. 

Bush approved the framework for such a court Tuesday, for possible use in cases involving terror assaults. His emergency order does not 
require approval from Congress. 


"This is a new tool to use against terrorism," White House Counsel Albert Gonzales said. 


A special military court could try accused terrorists in greater secrecy than a conventional court, and much more quickly, lawyers in and 
out of government said. 

Rules for such a court could give the government a freer hand to introduce evidence or statements that probably would be excluded from 
regular criminal trial, and military jurors might be more likely to vote for a death sentence, said David B. Rivkin, a Washington lawyer 
who published a legal paper on Bush's options this month. 

Convicted terrorists might be executed shortly after a trial, with few or none of the long delays for additional court appeals common in 
criminal courts, lawyers said. 


The easy way (for the government) to go is a military commission," former military prosecutor A. Jefflfrah said. 


Unlike U.S. district courts or military courts martial, "a commission is governed by whatever the president and to a certain extent the 
Congress dictate," Ifrah added. 


Military commissions date to the late 17th century, operating side by side with the better-known courts martials. The United States last 
convened one on orders from President Franklin D. Roosevelt after German saboteurs secretly landed on U.S. shores in 1942. 

Detention and trial of accused terrorists by a military tribunal is necessary "to protect the United States and its citizens, and for the 
effective conduct of military operations and prevention of terrorist attacks," Bush's five-page order said. 

The administration also could hold a trial in an ordinary criminal court, but said it wanted the option of using a military court. 

In either a military or a civilian court, any suspect would retain rights to a lawyer and to a trial by jury, the administration said. 

These are extraordinary times and the president wants to have as many options as possible. This option does not preclude any 
Department of Justice options that might also be available," said Mindy Tucker, Justice Department spokeswoman. 

Bush's order sets out many of the rules for a future military tribunal and rights of anyone held accountable there. A senior Justice 
Department official, speaking on condition of anonymity, said only noncitizens would be tried before the commission. 





































The defense secretary would follow up with more specifics should a tribunal be needed, the White House said. 

Anyone ever held for trial before such a court would certainly challenge its legitimacy, said Eugene Fidell, president of the National 
Institute of Military Justice in Washington, and a lawyer who regularly practices before military courts. 

"This is going to raise a raft of legal issues and will be a test of the president's power," Fidell said. 

Gonzales, the president's top lawyer, said a military commission could preserve the secrecy of U.S. investigations into terror networks. 

In a conventional court, a victory might require giving other terrorists information about U.S. "sources and methods," Gonzales said. 
"We don't want to have to do that." 

A military trial also could be held overseas, and Gonzales said prosecutors may feel a trial in America would be unsafe. 

Recent terrorism trials have taken place under heavy security in U.S. criminal courts, where the rules require the government to reveal its 
evidence either in open court or in filings it must fight to keep secret. 

Laura W. Murphy, director of the Washington office of the American Civil Liberties Union, said for a military trial to have constitutional 
legitimacy, Bush must justify why ordinary courts could not do the job. 

"Absent such a compelling justification, today's order is deeply disturbing and further evidence that the administration is totally 
unwilling to abide by the checks and balances that are so central to our democracy," she said. 

Roosevelt had the World War II saboteurs secretly tried by military commission, and six were executed. The Supreme Court upheld the 
proceeding, although Rivkin said it is not clear whether that case would guide a modern challenge. An enemy who sneaked onto U.S. soil 
"for the purposes of waging war by destruction of life or property" was a combatant who could be tried in a military court, the Supreme 
Court ruled then. 

Military tribunals also were used during and after the Civil War. 
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Putin Matches Bush on Nuke Cutbacks 

By BARRY SCHWEID, AP Diplomatic Writer 

WASHINGTON (AP) - Russian President Vladimir Putin is matching President Bush in pledging to make deep cuts in nuclear weapons 
stockpiles. But the outlook for an accord on anti-missile defenses is murky as they shift their summit talks to Bush’s Texas ranch. 

Both leaders affirmed Tuesday they had too many nuclear weapons. Both spoke of slashing their arsenals of long-range warheads to about 
one-third the current size. Bush prefers an informal arrangement; Putin prefers a traditional arms control accord. 

But both also are signaling they are flexible, giving every indication that procedure will not block their intent to do away with thousands 
of nuclear weapons. 

Bush, who took the first step at a White House news conference after meeting with Putin for three hours in the Oval Office, said his 
proposal to set a new U.S. ceiling of 1,700 to 2,200 long-range warheads over the next decade was "fully consistent with American 
security.” 

"The current levels of our nuclear forces do not reflect today's strategic realities,” he said before leaving for his home in Crawford, Texas. 
Putin matched him in a speech later at the Russian Embassy. 

"Security is created not by piles of metal or weapons,” Putin said, "ft is created by political will of people, nation-state and their leaders.” 

So, the Russian president said, in light of a new and warm U.S.-Russian relationship, Russia can afford to reduce its arsenal to one-third 
or less. 

The United States now has about 7,000 intercontinental-range nuclear warheads and Russia about 5,800. 

Still, Putin said, he preferred codifying the reductions in formal agreements. "The world is far from having international relations based 
solely on trust, unfortunately,” he said. 

And Russian Foreign Minister Igor Ivanov said Russia would keep pushing for a formal agreement. "To make it more reliable, we need 
to put it down in a treaty,” he said. "It doesn't mean we distrust anyone. Just the opposite, ft would consolidate and boost our relations.” 

Bush, on the other hand, said he saw no need for "endless hours” of negotiations. 

But both leaders signaled their willingness to compromise. 

Swinging a deal on anti-missile defenses is likely to be more difficult. 

Senior administration officials told The Associated Press they did not expect an agreement on missile defenses before the summit talks 
end Thursday in Texas. 











































Bush wants to go ahead with a testing program that inevitably will run up against the prohibitions of the 1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile 


Putin, who considers the treaty a cornerstone of arms control, said "the position of Russia remains unchanged." 

Even so, there apparently is room for bargaining, if not this week then when Bush goes to Moscow, possibly in January. 

Let's look together at what tests you need," Ivanov said. "If such tests don't violate the treaty, why discard it? We don't think that the 
ABM treaty is outdated.” 

If they were at a dead end, Bush likely would assert the right to withdraw from the treaty. But a senior U.S. official, speaking on condition 
ot anonymity, said the president would not take that final step during the current talks. 

Bush hopes to persuade Putin to allow the United States to proceed with research and development of a missile shield without declaring 

the work a violation of the 1972 pact. In exchange, Bush promised Putin to keep Russia informed of the tests. U.S. officials said the 

P u r0P ” Uld glve both men what they want: Bush could begin deve, °P in g a missile shield and Putin could tell his public that he kept 
the ABM intact. y 


Finding common ground in other areas, the two leaders formalized a series of agreements to combat bioterrorism, bolster the Russian 

economy, battle money laundering that finances terrorism and strengthen Russia's ties to NATO - the 19-member military alliance formed 
to counter Moscow in the Cold War. 


Meanwhile the Council for a Livable World, a private group that advocates arms control, said Bush's decision to reduce the U.S. arsenal 
was a good first step that has been a long time in coming.” 

But, the Council said, there needs to be verification, counting rules and a procedure for dismantling the retired weapons. 


"President Bush may be able to see into President Putin's soul, 
the Council said in a statement. 


but today's verbal agreement can become tomorrow's misunderstanding," 


Overall, the atmospherics were positive. Putin was so enthusiastic he entered a claim in his speech that Russia helped the United States 
achieve independence by rejecting a British appeal that it contribute troops to squelch the American revolution. 


Putin acknowledged that in their first meeting, last June in Slovenia, "we w'ere nervous." 


That was quite natural," he said, and he and Bush thought they had a lot of time to deliberate and make decisions. The 
attack on the United States changed all that, he said, driving the two countries closer together. 

Putin proposed they join in establishing an international compact anchored at the United Nations to fight terrorism. 

"No nation is secure from this threat," he said. 
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Former Philippine Rebels Launch Attack, 55 Killed 

ZAMBOANGA, Philippines (Reuters) - Hundreds of former Muslim rebels staged an armed uprising on a southern 
Philippine island on Monday, reneging on a 1996 peace deal and raising a major challenge for President Gloria 
Macapagal Arroyo's government. 

Officials said 55 people — four soldiers and 51 rebel gunmen — were killed in the fighting which occurred while 
Arroyo was visiting the United States to appeal for military aid in fighting other groups of Islamic separatists. 

The apparently coordinated attacks on Jolo island, 960 km (600 miles) south of Manila, were launched before dawn 
but by evening the government said it had the situation under control. 

Residents said air force bombers and helicopter gunships were pounding areas held by the Moro National Liberation 
Front (MNLF) gunmen. 

The MNLF was the biggest Muslim rebel group in the country until it signed the peace accord with the government. 
Many, but not all, of its members then joined the military and the police. 

Armed followers of MNLF chief Nur Misuari launched the attacks a week before Muslims in the country's south were 
to hold elections which Misuari has bitterly opposed. 

The fighting looks likely to lead to a major security problem for the Arroyo government as it tries to win back 
investor confidence shaken by tourist kidnappings and political turmoil. 

"This could be a move to embarrass the president while she is in the United States, to project an image that she's not 
in control or the armed forces are not in control," presidential spokesman Rigoberto Tiglao told reporters. 

Some supporters of Misuari claimed to have seized the airport and seaport on Jolo but the military denied the claim. 
"That's not true," army spokesman Lieutenant-Colonel Jose Mabanta said. 

But military officials in Manila confirmed the main town, also called Jolo, and the brigade headquarters there had 
come under sustained attack by Misuari followers. 

MORTAR SHELLING 

Sporadic mortar bomb shelling continued until noon, with MNLF gunmen positioned about 500 yards from the army 
camp, residents said. 


































Officials said fighting died down later. 


"The fighting around the brigade has subsided. Just some minor shooting now," Lieutenant General Roy Cimatu, the 
southern military commander, told reporters. In one area, rebel gunmen fought pitched battles with MNLF cadres still 
loyal to the government, he said. 

"We saw people running to all directions, people crying, women and children crying, businessmen closing their 
establishments," ANC reporter David Santos reported from Jolo, a town of about 100,000 people. 

Residents said local officials had sent out appeals for blood. One of the shells landed in the kitchen of a monastery of 
Catholic nuns but no one was hurt, residents said. 

As the attack on Jolo took place, more than 100 Muslim gunmen massed on a hilltop overlooking nearby Zamboanga, 
forcing the military to tighten security in the largely Christian city of 750,000 people. 

Military and police forces set up checkpoints in strategic part of the city, the headquarters of the southern military 
command, as part of stepped-up security. 

"Our forces are prepared for any eventuality," Army Colonel Danilo Servando said. "This is all the handiwork of 
Misuari for his personal vested interests," he added. 

Misuari is the governor of Autonomous Region of Muslim Mindanao (ARMM) and MNLF members personally loyal 
to him have opposed fresh elections to the post to be held on November 26. 

Misuari is not running in the polls, which he has denounced as a violation of the 1996 peace accord. Government 
officials have accused him of mismanaging the area in his years in office and have supported an MNLF rival of his for 
the post. 

Misuari headed the MNLF through its three-decade long fight for an independent Muslim state in the south of the 
largely Roman Catholic Philippines. After the 1996 peace accord he was given the ARMM governorship, under 
which he enjoyed some autonomy. 

Misuari was reported to be either on Jolo or on a nearby island. It was not immediately clear how many of the MNLF 
guerrillas were loyal to him. Some 6,500 MNLF men were inducted into the military and the police after the accord. 
Several thousand more did not join federal forces. 

Cimatu, the military commander, told reporters at the weekend that Misuari's camp had formed an alliance with Abu 
Sayyaf guerrillas, a radical Muslim group which the United States has said is aligned with the al Qaeda network of 
Osama bin laden. 

The Abu Sayyaf is holding an American missionary couple hostage on the nearby island of Basilan. A third Muslim 
group, the Moro Islamic Liberation Front, did not join the MNLF peace deal but has held talks with the government 
in recent months on a cease-fire. 
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Global Finance Leaders Grapple with New World Order 

By Mark Egan 

OTTAWA (Reuters) - The guardians of the global economy ended three days of meetings on Sunday with plans to 
bolster world output battered by the Sept. 11 attacks on the United States and choke off funding for terrorists. 

The meetings yielded some solid results, with the world's advanced economies promising to cut interest rates further 
if they had to in order to revive flagging growth. 

It s a different world after Sept. 11," India's Finance Minister Yashwant Sinha said at the closing news briefing. 

"It's a more integrated world with a greater awareness that we must be able to stand together, developed as well as 
developing countries, because alienation, poverty, degradation, violence, anger, impatience anywhere is a threat to 
peace and prosperity ... everywhere," said Sinha, outgoing chairman of the World Bank's policy-setting Development 
Committee. 


And if there was any doubt a concerted effort was needed to improve the global economic outlook, the International 
Monetary Fund issued bleak forecasts, painting a grim picture with growth grinding slower in almost every part of the 
globe. But the IMF insisted the storm clouds would clear by next year. 

Despite the show of unity by rich countries promising to keep the world economy afloat and not be beaten by 
terrorism, disputes were evident in many items on the weekend's agenda. 

The IMF declared the U.S. economy to be in a "mild recession," but that forecast was called too pessimistic by the 
world's richest economy. And Europe's two largest economies, Germany and France, also insisted they would 
outperform the lender's guess. One Canadian official said IMF forecasts should be "taken with a grain of salt." 

GLOBAL RECESSION? 

The IMF now expects economic growth of just 2.4 percent this year and next, a level most private economists view 
as indicative of a global recession. 

The Group of 20 nations, the world's richest countries and key emerging economies, and the IMF promised to make 
every effort to squelch terrorist funding. But the weekend failed to produce what many had hoped for on that score — 
the IMF taking a leading role in that effort. 

The IMF sidestepped a role as a global policeman to coordinate other financial watchdogs, saying it would help in the 
































fight against terrorism, but not take the leading role. 


Argentina, the country in most dire need in the wake of Sept. 11, left empty handed without the international 
endorsements it sought ahead of a daring debt swap it plans to start on Monday. 

Much time was spent over the weekend talking about the plight of the world's poorest people and all agreed that 
something should be done to banish the scourge of poverty. 

But the devil was in the details and rich nations bickered over exactly how to help. U.S. Treasury Secretary Paul 
O'Neill pressed his idea that rich countries should give poor countries grants rather that loans. Calling his idea 
honest, he reiterated the view that loading already heavily-indebted countries with more debt was 
counterproductive. 

But Clare Short, Britain's outspoken development minister dismissed the U.S. proposal as "a crazy idea." IMF chief 
Horst Koehler weighed in like a headmaster chiding unruly children, bluntly accusing rich nations of being selfish. 

There is a major problem in the fight against poverty and this is the selfishness of the advanced countries," he said. 

Britain and others demanded an increase in overseas aid, but the United States asked to see results from previous 
work by the World Bank and others before it committed more funds. 

While the rhetoric on helping poor nations has risen after the Sept. 11 events, overseas development aid plumbed its 
lowest level on record last year. Some fear poor countries will get little more than hot air as rich nations now grapple 
with the possibility of recession in their own countries. 

NEW WORLD ORDER 

But World Bank President James Wolfensohn looked past the bickering, claiming progress was made at the weekend. 

More ministers spoke about increasing overseas development aid that at any other time, but I emphasize, there is no 
consensus," Wolfensohn said. 


Wolfensohn said he hoped some good would come from the recent horror of hijacked airplanes flattening the World 
Trade Center and damaging the Pentagon. "The notion of two worlds, rich and poor, ... collapsed at the time of the 
World Trade Center (attack,)" he said, adding that aid can now be justified on the grounds of "self interest." 

Outside, anti-globalization protests failed to live up previous showings at economic summits. Three days of protests 
produced few memorable images apart from the hackneyed sight of black-clad young men smashing the local 
McDonald's window — a symbol of globalization reviled by most protesters. 

Saturday brought a few thousand protesters, but a heavy police presence and cold Canadian weather keep protests 
fairly subdued. After being doused by cold water, philosophy gave way to practicality and protesters burned their 
placards to stay warm. By Sunday, just a few diehards were at the barricades. 

The turnout paled beside the more than 50,000 people who took to Quebec's streets in April to rage against trade 

talks. The Quebec protests turned ugly, causing over 500 arrests but this weekend's activities yielded just a few dozen 
arrests. 


But Canadian Finance Minister Paul Martin, who hosted the meetings, still lauded the protesters, saying they proved 
democracy had not been squashed by Sept. 11. 

In some respects the very fact such a meeting was held was victory enough for many of the leaders here, who spoke 
about confidence building, unity" and cooperation in the face of increased fears of terrorism in the aftermath to 

O -x 1 1 


The weekend's events were cobbled together from a G20 meeting that New Delhi declined to host and IMF and 
World Bank meetings that were canceled in Washington in September. 

Time was also spent talking about rebuilding Afghanistan once the war there ends — a topic to be discussed further 
next week in Washington. Wolfensohn said the war-torn nation would be rebuilt according to an eventual Afghan¬ 
generated solution and not by a "Washington master plan." 
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The Saga of Jefferson’s Statue 

By LA IVRENCE L. KNUTSON, Associated Press Writer 



WASHINGTON (AP) - In 1832 an American naval lieutenant, a man of fiery temperament and independent means, 
sought out the most prominent sculptor in Paris and commissioned an imposing statue of Thomas Jefferson. 

Although he was spending his own money and had no official commission to act, the officer intended the statue to be 
a gift to Congress and the American people. 

Two years later, Uriah Phillips Levy, by then a commander, took his single-minded devotion to the author of the 
Declaration of Independence one giant step further. 

Levy purchased Monticello, the third president's mountaintop home in Virginia. The Levy family owned the house for 
the next nine decades, preserving it for the future and keeping Jefferson's masterful architecture largely untouched. 

The story of the statue and the house is told in "Saving Monticello, The Levy Family's Epic Quest to Rescue the 
House that Jefferson Built," by history writer Marc Leepson. 

Levy, who built a fortune in New York City real estate, never fully explained why he bought the house where 
Jefferson died in 1826, deeply in debt. But religious belief may have played a part. 


Writing from Paris in the fall of 1832 he called Jefferson one of the greatest men in history" and the statue '' a small 
payment for his determined stand on the side of religious liberty." 

Born in 1792 in Philadelphia, Levy was a fifth-generation American, the descendent of an accomplished Jewish family 
that arrived in 1733. He joined the Navy as a midshipman during the War of 1812. 

Levy's naval career was stormy. He killed a man in a duel, reportedly after taking offense at anti-Semitic remarks. He 
was court-martialed six times, but always was returned to duty. He reached the rank of captain by the time of his 
death in 1862. 


In Paris, Levy borrowed a Thomas Sully portrait of Jefferson from the Marquis de Lafayette and made it available to 
sculptor Pierre-Jean David D'Anger for use as a model. 

The bronze statue D'Angers made stands 71/2 feet tall. It shows a standing Jefferson holding a quill pen in his right 
hand and the Declaration of Independence in his left. 


























Back in the United States, Levy presented the completed statue to Congress after adding an inscription identifying 
himself as the donor. 

But some called the proposed gift presumptuous, saying the lieutenant held too humble a rank to be giving statues to 
governments. 

Others objected to a Jefferson statue when no statue of George Washington was yet in the Capitol. Some complained 
the statue was not a good likeness. Still others may have objected on grounds of Levy's religion. 

In the end, while many House members opposed the gift, it was accepted on a 69-55 roll call and placed in the 
Capitol Rotunda. 

But in 1847, the statue found an admirer in President James Polk, who called himself a Jeffersonian. Polk ordered the 
statue removed from the Capitol and set up in front of the White House. 

"It remained there for 27 years, the only monument to a president ever to stand within the immediate enclosure of 
the White House," historian William Seale wrote in "The President's House." 

Levy's testimony to Jefferson remained through the Civil War and presidents of both parties. 

By 1874 more than a quarter-century of summer thunderstorms and winter freezes had taken a toll. Jonas Levy, the 
commodore's brother, demanded that Congress either give the statue a safe harbor or return it to the family. 

Rather than do that the statue was cleaned up, hauled back to the Capitol and installed in the Rotunda, where it 
remains. 

After much turmoil, including the seizure of the house by the Confederate government during the Civil War, 
Monticello became the property of the captain's nephew, the appropriately named Jefferson Levy. 

Leepson writes that Jefferson Levy soon was subjected to a campaign, accompanied by anti-Semitic slurs, to 
persuade him to sell. 

In 1923, Monticello was transferred to the Thomas Jefferson Foundation, which continues to make it open to the 
public. 

The story of the Levy family's stewardship is inscribed on a plaque installed at Monticello in 1985 near the grave of 
Rachel Levy, Uriah Levy's mother. It reads in part: 

"At two crucial periods in the history of Monticello, the preservation efforts and stewardship of Uriah P. and 
Jefferson M. Levy successfully maintained the property for future generations." 


EDITOR'S NOTE - Lawrence L. Knutson has covered the White House, Congress and Washington's history for 34 
years. 
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Economy Causes Education Cutbacks 

By GREG TOPPO, AP Education Writer 


WASHINGTON (AP) - The nation's economic downturn is forcing states to cut billions of dollars from their 
education budgets and leading congressional Democrats to push for more federal education spending. 


^iT-S 8, le ? by r S » n ' Edward Kenned y Of Massachusetts and Rep. George Miller of California, cite an expected 
M .3 billion shortfall in state education budgets in fiscal year 2002. Congressional analysts compiled the figures from 
state budget offices. Their report was being released Monday. 

The faltering economy is putting at risk the advancements that many states are making to improve the quality of 
their educational systems," Miller said. 1 y 

Sen£ eSS1 ° nal neg ° tlat0rS are workin S t0 reconcile differences in education bills approved by the House and the 


hi^ R T, bl V C T C > ntr ° lled H ° USe pr °P° ses about $24 billion in spending. The Senate, run by Democrats, wants $33 
billion. The federal government is spending about $18.4 billion this year on elementary and secondary education. 

Dave Schnittger, spokesman for Rep. John Boehner, R-Ohio, chairman of the House Education and the Workforce 
Committee, said the bill isn t just about money. 

To simply provide massive new funding increases without providing red-tape relief for schools and insisting on 
better results would be fundamentally unfair to the next generation of American children," he said. 

S^wilfhdp much 16 Natl ° nal Conference ofState Legislatures said he doubts the money included in the education 

The problem is that the money that they have is very limited, has too many strings and has a great deal of 
bureaucracy," Shreve said. 


He said the bill, which mandates more state testing and data reporting, would 
maintain their federal funding. 


require states to spend more to 


David Griffith of the National Association of State Boards of Education said states support the Democrats' bid for 
money. States are under the gun right now," he said. 



























